copies bearing the marks of Florentine or Lyonnese
printers may have emanated from Venice, while the
foreign printers omitted any sign which would call
attention to the fact that the books were not genuine
Aldines. Aldus was moved to print a circular letter
protesting strongly against the injury caused by
these piracies. Not only did they lessen his sales, but
the purchasers suffered more than they gained by the
lower price, because the only things his rivals did
not copy faithfully were his textual and typographi-
cal accuracy. He pointed out some of the more ab-
surd misprints; the immediate result of this was that
the pirate printers reprinted the offending pages,
so that their remaining copies did not have the
identifying stigmata.

The type which made the octavo editions possi-
ble was an adaptation of the idea which had already
made his Greek books a success. It was modelled on
the cursive handwriting in current use, and accord-
ing to one statement the letters were copied directly
from a manuscript of Petrarch's writings. This type
was at first called "Venetian," or "Italic" in other
countries, and the latter name has clung to it- It is
much more compact than the roman type, and
more pleasing on first acquaintance; but the judg-
ment of time has been against it for ordinary use.

In the summer of 1502 Aldus adopted, as a mark
by which his editions might be recognized, the an-
chor and dolphin, the first signifying surety and the
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